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OF PUBLIC BUSINESS 
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Government vs. business is an antagonism about 
which we have heard too much. The interplay of 
“public” and “private” raises some fundamental issues, 
and they have always been highly controversial, but we 
seriously misinterpret the pattern of American life when 
we personify government and business as gladiators in 
the politico-economic arena. They are not separate, 
distinct, and antithetical; they are intertwined, inter- 
related, and mutually dependent. They are different 
segments of the same piece. As we know them, neither 
could exist without the other. Our real controversies 
concern: ‘“\Where should we strike a balance?” “What 
areas should be reserved exclusively for individual and 
private concern?” “At what point do private actions 
become ‘affected with a public interest’ and require 
regulation ?” 

This perpetual redistribution of power between 
“public” and “private” has developed huge agencies of 
public service and protection, vast concentrations of 
power in the public interest, an army of public servants, 
and a complicated mosaic of legal and administrative 
safeguards and procedures. It is not a mere coincidence 
that in an age of big business, the public’s business has 
become exceedingly big also. Although objectives are 
often fundamentally different, the public’s means and 
managerial processes are surprisingly similar to those 
of private business. Both are concerned with problems 
of personnel, finance, materials, public relations, and all 
the other managerial tools. 

The businessman’s stake in the public’s business is 
too obvious to require xplanation. He is both the re- 
cipient of governmenta! services and the object of 
governmental regulation. He has more-compelling rea- 
sons than the average citizen for a keen interest in the 
development and maintenance of good public manage- 
ment. He can look to politics to determine what govern- 
ment shall do; but he must look to good administration 
to determine that it is done well, and done with con- 
tinuous public accountability. 

Like all things human, the public’s business is capable 
of improvement. Two opposing approaches to the prob- 
lem have been used. The one is constructive, forward- 
looking, based on energetic support of the best tools 
and techniques known to the science of management. 
The other is negative, derogatory, and abusive, based 
on the idea that a popular revulsion of feeling will force 
reform, if indeed reform is the purpose at all. The first 
approach is typified by the stalwart support business 
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The O. & C. lands include 2.5 million acres of govern- 
men-owned forest land remaining from what was a 
considerably larger area included in a land grant made 
by Congress to subsidize the building of a railroad 
originally known as the Oregon and California Rail- 
road. ‘These lands have on them 50 billion board feet of 
timber. The railroad was built from Portland southward 
to the California border. Later it became part of the 
Southern Pacific System. Certain terms of the law 
under which the lands were granted to the railroad were 
violated. The result was further legislation in 1916 
which returned to government ownership all unsold por- 
tions of the grant. During the period from 1916 to 1937 
the government attempted, but with only limited suc- 
cess, to dispose of the revested lands for agricultural 
purposes. Lack of success in that effort was due mainly 
to the fact that the lands were not suited to agriculture. 
They were found to be best suited for timber produc- 
tion. These lands are found in the alternate, odd-num- 
bered sections. In some localities a map showing their 
distribution presents a complete checkerboard pattern. 
Because of the very wide and relatively uniform dis- 
persal of the lands throughout much of western Oregon, 
they present unusual problems in land management. 
They also form the key to management of the private 
lands which occupy the alternate even-numbered sec- 
tions. 

Groups of public-spirited citizens representing num- 
erous communities of western Oregon joined together 
and formulated legislative proposals designed to place 
the O. & C. lands and the intermingled private lands 
under management for permanent timber productiva. 
Their motive in doing so was to secure for Oregon the 
opportunity for permanent forest industries. They had 
before them many examples of other regions where 
that opportunity had been lost through lack of fore- 
sight. 

In 1937 Congress enacted legislation of the desired 
form. The new law not only required sustained-yield 
management of the O. & C. forests, but in addition 
required local application of that policy. As a means of 
facilitating local application of sustained-yield manage- 
ment, it authorized subdivision of the total area into 
lesser units for the purpose of protecting local com- 
munities from the dangers of timber exhaustion. 

Under that authority the total area has been divided 
tentatively into twelve master units, each of which 
wholly or partially surrounds a natural marketing area 
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of local character. Eventually each master unit may be 
subdivided into a number of lesser units, each capable 
of supporting permanently a small to average-size saw- 
mill. That can happen only as cooperative arrangements 
are worked out between the government and the owners 
of private lands who desire to place their lands under 
sustained-vield management. Before any of these units 
can be established, whether they be master units or sub- 
units, a public hearing must be held concerning each 
proposed unit, for the purpose of obtaining considera- 
t'on of objections or suggestions for the improvement 
of the proposed units. 

The O. & C. lands under the present plan of manage- 
ment serve as a grand-scale testing ground for working 
out practical adjustments between industrial forest prac- 
tices and the requirements of sustained-yield forest 
management. The history of sustained-yield forest 
management on the O. & C. lands since 1937 serves as 
a demonstration to the owners of private lands that such 
management pays financially. 

The entire management and protection program is 
financed for less than 25 per cent of gross income. The 
counties receive 50 per cent of gross receipts in lieu of 
taxes. Net income to the Federal Treasury is running in 
excess of 25 per cent of gross receipts. The 50 per cent 
which the counties get may be used by them for any of the 
purposes for which tax income may be used. The dollar 
equivalent of the 50 per cent paid in lieu of taxes varies 
in amount somewhat from year to year, but in general 
has been rising. The rising trend is due partly to the 
increasing volume of timber being cut and partly to 
higher stumpage prices. The amounts received by the 
counties in recent years have been somewhat higher than 
tax equivalent and can be expected on the average to 
remain at about present levels. This prediction is based 
on the expectation that stumpage prices may decline 
somewhat in the postwar years and that the increase of 
cutting toward the sustained-yield level can be expected 
tv compensate for any income reduction caused by lower 
prices. 

When the owners of private forests consider whether 
or not to undertake sustained-yield management, they 
naturgily want to know what to expect in the way of 
finar@ial returns. The government forests provide a fair 
index of what can be expected from the practice of 
forestry on private lands. They contribute to the sup- 
port of county government at about the same rate paid 
by private lands. Their management is not only a self- 
sustaining enterprise, but one which shows substantial 
returns over and above operating costs. This makes of 
them an object lesson and demonstration of the practical 
results of industrial forest management. 

The counties enjoy one unusual advantage in the plan 
under which O. & C. income is distributed. Each county 
containing O. & C. land gets a fixed share of the money 
each year, regardless of whether any O. & C. timber is 
cut within its boundaries. That plan imparts a large 


measure of stability to the flow of income received by 
the counties. Sustained-yield control over the cutting of 
O. & C. timber means a sustained-yield income from 
these lands for the counties. The O. & C. counties are 
fortunate in having an arrangement under which this 
important part of their tax base cannot be cut out from 
under them. 

Obviously sustained-yield management of private 
forest property will have similar results in stabilizing the 
flow of taxes paid by private forest owners. To the extent 
that private owners take advantage of the existing oppor- 
tunity to engage in sustained-yield forest management in 
cooperation with the Federal government, the O. & C. 
legislation of 1937 will succeed in accomplishing one of 
the purposes sought by the authors of that law, namely 
to keep private lands in private « wnership and on the tax 
roll. 

On December 3, 1945, the first public hearing was held 
in Eugene regarding the establishment of the proposed 
Siuslaw Master Unit, which is one of the above-men- 
tioned twelve large units. The principal function of this 
so-called master unit is to establish the boundaries and 
extent of the local marketing area within which timber, 
cut from the O. & C. lands in that particular master unit, 
will be manufactured. That is its only purpose. It changes 
nothing with respect to the rights of the owners of other 
lands in the area to do as they please with their property. 
It makes no change in the manner of selling O. & C. 
timber. 

The O. & C. law, in addition to requiring sustained- 
yield management of the O. & C. lands, authorized 
actions designed to facilitate and encourage the adoption 
of the same sort of management on the private lands 
which lie intermingled in checkerboard arrangement 
among the O. & C. lands. Such extension of sustained- 
vield management to private lands is not required by the 
law. It is merely authorized. This authority was written 
into the law on the assumption that, if good forest man- 
agement on government lands is in the public interest, 
it also is in the public interest to have that sort of man- 
agement on the private lands. The law therefore provides 
that cooperative agreements may be made between the 
government and the owners of other forest lands where 
the owners ot such lands desire to have their lands com- 
bined with portions of the O. & C. lands in blocks of 
practical size for sustained-yield management as inde- 
pendent units. 

Such cooperative units will be established only upon 
applications from prospective cooperators. Any such unit 
which may be established will have its own special man- 
agement plan. Under that plan efficient timber utilization 
practices will be defined. The rate of cutting which can 
be continued permanently on all lands committed to the 
plan will be specified. Forestry practices designed to 
accomplish prompt and continuous reforestation of all 
logged areas will be required. Special provisions will be 
included for the purpose of safeguarding the rights of 
owners of small tracts of timber. Such small owners who 
wish to commit their land to the management plan of a 
cooperative unit will have every opportunity to do so. 
The more of them who do, the better for all concerned. 
Those who take such action will obtain a guaranteed 
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niarket and outlet for their timber at prices representing 
fair market value. This latter feature will be included 
because of the common experience of farmers and other 
small owners in the past, who all too often have been 
obliged to sell their timber for much less than fair value. 

The clear meaning of the law in authorizing coopera- 
tive agreements is that such agreements shall be between 
land owners both public and private, and for the specific 
purpose of practicing sustained-yield forest manage- 
ment. There is no other legal basis for cooperative agree- 
ments. Land ownership therefore is of basic significance. 
In some cases mill operators, who also are forest-land 
owners, will seek to have cooperative forest-management 
units established for the specific purpose of providing 
a permanent source of timber supply for their particular 
mills. In other cases forest-land owners who own no mill- 
ing or logging facilities may wish to have such units 
established, because they anticipate that it will be profit- 
able to engage in timber growing and because they prefer 
tu avoid the problems of logging and manufacturing. In 
such cases the owners of logging and milling facilities 
who own no forest land may, as third parties, enter into 
cooperative management agreements of the sort con- 
templated ; but the agreement between the land owners 
is the essential feature. 

Cooperative management units are not of any fixed or 
predetermined size as to acreage or volume of timber. It 
is much easier, however, to find enough land and timber 
to supply the permanent timber needs of a mill of small 
to moderate size than it is for a very large one. It follows 
that small to moderate-sized cooperative units will be 
most common. The maximum-size unit which is likely to 
receive favorable consideration will be of the size re- 
quired for permanent operation of manufacturing facili- 
ties of highest practical efficiency in the utilization of 
timber. This does not mean that each sawmill must be of 
large capacity to be efficient. A comparable degree of 
utilization efficiency is believed to be attainable by small 
sawmills, using bandsaw equipment, when properly 
affiliated with some nearby remanufacturing and pro- 
cessing plant. Technological progress in the utilization of 
wood by chemical processes for such products as pulp, 
plastics, and alcohol niay compel changes in present ideas 
of what constitutes a high standard of utilization. This 
factor may influence the ultimate size of management 
units. 

Permanence and economic stability for local towns 
which depend on forest industry were primary objectives 
of the authors of the O. & C. Act of 1937. Sustained-yield 
management brings an end to the old practice of cutting 
out and moving on to other areas. That old practice 
exhausted the timber of region after region in the East 
and South. It bankrupted innumerable counties, leaving 
them with staggering burdens of barren, tax-delinquent 
lands, abandoned farms, and abandoned towns. The only 
sure way to prevent a repetition of that dismal prospect 
here in Oregon is through the timely development and 
application of plans for sustained-yield management of 
the forest resources. Such management applies a budget- 
ary form of control to the cutting of timber, so that cut- 
ting shall not exceed the capacity of the land and its forest- 
growing stock to produce new timber in place of the old. 


In connection with such a plan it is important to utilize 
existing timber as closely as possible, to obtain prompt 
and complete reforestation of cutover lands, and to pre- 
vent fire losses. Such measures mean the difference 
between a low yield and a high yield of timber, even in 
forests cut on a sustained basis. It means the difference 
between a migratory industry and a permanent industry. 
The former is characterized by wildcat operations, tran- 
sient workers, trailer shacks, wasteful exploitation of 
timber, and sooner or later many unpaid bills. The other 
is characterized by permanent mills, diversified process- 
ing, complete utilization of timber, settled workers, per- 
manent homes, savings accounts, and all the institutions 
of modern civilization. 

In much of western Washington and some of western 
Oregon, the forest resources already have been so ser- 
iously gutted by the old “cut out and get out” procedure 
that their industries, if they are to be stabilized at all, 
must be cut back to a very low volume of production. The 
recent closure and liquidation of several large mills in the 
Portland area brings this unpleasant problem very close 
to home. Eugene, which now boasts of being the lumber 
capital of the West, is face to face with the same prob- 
lem, and that may be said of other cities of Oregon. 

The city of Eugene not only is humming with sawmill 
activity in the suburbs of the city itself, but in addition 
it is the business center to which come the people of many 
outlying smaller towns, all of which depend on timber 
to support their industrial payrolls. What happens to 
those smaller towns is of great concern to every business- 
man and every home owner in the city of Eugene. It is 
timber manufacture in all of its various forms which 
gives the economic life blood of Eugene its present high- 
octane rating; but it is susceptible to anaemia. Unfor- 
tunately economic anaemia like pernicious anaemia of 
the individual is an insidious disease which destroys the 
life blood so gradually that the victim loses all capacity 
for resistance before the symptoms of disease are recog- 
nized. Long experience shows that preventive medicine is 
the only effective remedy. 

The Siuslaw area shows unmistakable evidence of the 
preliminary symptoms which precede a recognized case 
of economic anaemia, not only for the small communities 
of that area but also for the principal business center 1 
Eugene. The swarm of logging operators in that area in 
1945 had a rated capacity to cut approximately 500 mil- 
lion board feet of timber in a year. The total estimated 
volume of merchantable timber in that area is less than 
5 billion board feet. If all of those logging operations 
were somehow able to go on cutting at capacity, they 
would completely exhaust the timber supply of that area 
in ten years. If they found it possible to operate at capa- 
city, it goes almost without saying that some would en- 
large their capacity and additional operators would move 
in while the financial pickings still looked good. Com- 
plete exhaustion would then occur in less than ten years. 
Then every logging operator would either go out of busi- 
ness or move elsewhere. Every sawmill in that area would 
be forced to close down. The present abnormally strong 
flow of business activity from the Siuslaw area to Eugene 
would become even stronger for a few years and then 
would cease altogether. Every business in Eugene would 
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suffer painful consequences, which in many cases would 
probably be charged to causes other than the real one. 

There are certain factors effective in the Siuslaw area 
which will render it impossible for the excessively heavy 
cutting rate of 1945 to continue. One factor is the sus- 
tained-vield policy which controls the cutting of timber 
on the O. & C. lands, and they make up 30 per cent of the 
area. About 25 per cent of the area is owned by local mill 
owners who have acquired reserve supplies of timber to 
keep their mills supplied for a considerable period of 
years. The owners of those mills are still adding to their 
land and timber holdings and thereby increasing their 
prospective operating life. The cutting rate which, for 
the area as a whole, has been excessive only in recent 
years will continue too high in those portions of the area 
which are most readily accessible by public roads. Such 
localities will have their timber exhausted in the near 
future. The inaccessible areas, which require costly and 
time-consuming road development to, make their timber 
available, will escape the present wave of cutting or pass 
into the hands of owners who wish to undertake the busi- 
ness of producing timber on a sustained-yield basis. By 
reason of the above-mentioned factors and conditions, 
the excessively heavy cutting of the present period will 
taper off rapidly to somewhere near the rate which can 
be sustained as a permanent cutting rate. The present 
period of heavy cutting may and probably will necessi- 
tate a future period during which cutting will be less than 
the potential sustained yield of the area. Such a period 
may be necessary to enable new growth to make good the 
deficit in timber-growing stock created by present-day 
excessive cutting, especially that which is occurring in 
second-growth timber. 

Every one of the logging operators in the Siuslaw area 
agrees that sustained-yield management of forest re- 
sources is a fine thing. Admittedly it is in the public 
interest to have such a policy. But in many cases they 
would prefer to keep it in the status of a high moral con- 
cept for Sunday afternoon discussions. As to actual 
practice, that like the practical application of Christianity 
can be postponed until they are frightened by the near 
approach of death. Business is business on week days, 
and some logging operators don’t care to have the public 
interest or sustained-yield management or anything else 
interfere with their supposedly inalienable rights to log 
any and all timber known to exist, especially timbér 
owned by the government. The actual practice of, sus- 
tained-yield management, regardless of laws requiring it 
and regardless of how thoroughly consistent it may be 
with the best public interest, will be attacked as a creator 
of “monopoly.” 

The term “monopoly” as used in opposing the O. & C. 
program would apply just as appropriately to the exist- 
ing ownership and operation of farm lands. The owners 
ot farm lands handle them to produce continuous crops 
and do so to the exclusion of other persons who might 
desire to participate in using those crops. 

The very smallest type of sawmill in the Siuslaw area 
has an annual cutting capacity of 2 million board feet. In 
order that such a mill might operate on a permanent 
basis, it would need around 5,000 acres of productive 
forest under sustained-yield management. The average- 


size mill found in the Siuslaw area has an annual output 
of about 10 million board feet. Any mill of that capacity 
will require 20,000 to 30,000 acres of productive forest 
to keep it going permanently. If a third to one-half of 
the area required for either of these typical mills were 
O. & C. land committed by cooperative agreement to 
supply timber to those particular mills, other parties 
could not buy the timber on either the O. & C. land or 
the private land in that forest unit. The term “monopoly,” 
as recently employed, would apply to such an arrange- 
ment with just about the same degree of legitimacy as if 
it were to be applied to the privately owned farm. The 
one is a tree farm while the other is a farm to produce 
food crops. 

When people want to log more timber in an area where 
the cutting rate shou!d be limited in the interest of pro- 
tecting local communities from tumber exhaustion, a fav- 
orite argument to justify more cutting is that the timber 
is so overripe that unless used immediately it will be a 
total loss. In discussing that point, it must be admitted 
that lands covered with mature and overmature forest 
are producing much less in the form of net useable wood 
volume per acre than lands do which are covered with 
younger timber. In general it is untrue, however, that the 
old timber is rapidly losing volume. As long as trees are 
alive and green they continue to grow and increase in 
total volume. At the same time, very old timber loses 
volume through the attack of insects, diseases, decay, and 
other causes. New growth is offset by such losses and 
the net usable volume of the timber shows no increase. 
Locally there may even be a net decrease in volume; but 
in other localities that decrease is compensated by an 
equivalent increase. Such a forest considered in large 
acreages remains practically constant in volume for cen- 
turies of time. The record of sales of old mature timber 
on the O. & C. lands covering a period of thirty years 
shows clear evidence of the truth of these statements. 
The record shows that the average volume of timber per 
acre in the sales of today is almost exactly the same as 
the average per-acre volume in sales dating back as long 
as thirty years ago and has remained constant all through 
that period. 

Sufficient old mature timber must be held in reserve 
to supply local industry during the necessary period of 
vears required for the stands of young timber to reach 
commercial size. Obviously, lands occupied by such 
reserve timber are mere storage areas. Their potential 
capacity to produce new wood cannot be realized until 
after the very old timber on them has been replaced by 
fully stocked stands of second-growth timber ranging in 
age up to one hundred years. Temporary loss of the 
potential producing capacity of some of the land area 
during the period required for the second-growth timber 
to reach merchantable size is one of the prices which must 
be paid to realize the benefits of permanent industries 
and permanent communities—but the price is not too 
high. It is a price which can and must be paid in order to 
avoid the tremendously greater losses suffered when 
whole communities suffer economic anaemia and pros- 
tration as direct results of timber exhaustion. 

Very often it is the very people who argue the longest 
and loudest for cutting all of the old timber immediately 
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who are the ones to show the least concern over the fact 
that the Jands which they have logged may stand com- 
pletely idle for twenty or thirty years before any second- 
growth trees get started and even much longer before 
anything resembling another forest becomes established. 
The potential producing capacity of forest land can be 
lost by long delay and incompleteness of reforestation 
just as effectively as by using the land for storage pur- 
poses. It is highly essential that successful reforestation 
measures go hand in hand with the logging process, so 
that reforestation delay shall be avoided. 

If all of the forest lands of western Oregon were im- 
mediately to be placed under fully organized sustained- 
yield management, it would not be necessary to make any 
reduction in the recent rate of cutting, which has been 
approximately 4 billion board feet per year. Estimates 
based on data recently collected in a survey by the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association indicate that the rate might 
even be increased. 

Cutting if continued at that rate with the present saw- 
mill distribution will, however, have undesirable results 
for certain local communities. Too many mills, with too 
much total capacity, are concentrated at certain centers, 
such as Eugene. Only by moving some mills to areas of 
surplus timber supply, by reducing the output of others, 
and by increasing the closeness and efficiency of timber 
utilization, can the present cutting rate be continued with- 
out causing exhaustion of the timber supply of town after 
town. Such adjustment cannot be accomplished imme- 
diately or completely. Much of it, however, can be accom- 
plished through cooperative agreements under which 
government and private lands will be combined in a 
partnership practice of sustained-yield management. 

The allowable average annual cut of timber on the 
O. & C. lands under the practice of sustained-yield man- 
agement is approximately 600 million board feet. ‘The 
average annual volume cut from these lands during the 
war period was 400 million board feet. The wartime 
cutting rate can be not only continued but can be in- 
creased 50 per cent. 

All the mills of the Siuslaw Master Unit are small 
mills of the home-grown garden variety which have been 
started and developed by Lane County residents. The 
larger ones started out small and were enlarged from 
time to time as the owners prospered and plowed their 
earnings back into the business. In some instances the 
owners Of mills wish to see their sons and grandsons 
continue in the same business in Lane County where they 
have always lived. In order to make that possible, they 
have invested a large part of current income in timber 
supplies for the future. In addition, they are taking 
necessary measures to grow another supply of timber on 
their cutover lands. They expect to become permanent 
operators right where they are, because of the anticipated 
difficulty of finding any other good location for their 
mills if they exhaust the local timber supply. 

Under the authority of the O. & C. law such operators 
can expect the cooperation of the government in develp- 
ing forest units capable of providing a permanent timber 
supply. By such cooperative action these mills will be 
perpetuated and the communities which depend on them 
will enjoy a greater measure of security and prosperity. 
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groups have given the adoption of the city-manager plan 
and the merit system in many cities. The second is 
typified by the raucous cries of “bureaucracy,” “incom- 
petence,”’ “irresponsibility,’ and “inefficiency,” leveled 
at the Federal government chiefly. This approach has 
been so extensively used that it is doubtful whether the 
public’s business, at the Federal level, can be intelligently 
improved at all until some of the erroneous notions 
about “bureaucracy” are erased. What we wish to im- 
prove, we must first understand. 

If we take the derogatory connotations away from 
the word “bureaucracy,” or if we look at its original 
meaning of “government by bureaus,” we find that 
bureaucracy is simply the organization, personnel, and 
procedures set up by government to carry out the public 
policies formulated by the legislative branch. As a matter 
of fact, it is not confined to government. It is the or- 
ganization, personnel, and procedures set up by any 
organization to carry out its policies and to achieve its 
ends. Some interesting studies have been made of 
bureaucracy in large business corporations. Bureaucracy 
is inherent in every organization, though it becomes 
particularly conspicuous in the largest. Conceived in 
this way, bureaucracy has nothing inherent within it 
which makes it evil. It may be either good or bad, de- 
pending on how its two essential elements—organiza- 
tion and personnel—are used. In other words, the 
problem of bureaucracy is a problem of management. 
In this sense, our choice is not between bureaucracy and 
no bureaucracy ; it is between responsible and irrespon- 
sible bureaucracy, competent and incompetent bureau- 
cracy. Our real problem is one of controlling these 
gigantic public institutions—this “bureaucracy.” 

But before attacking the problem of control, the chief 
characteristics of the object of our control and certain 
popular misconceptions about it need be noted. 

The first characteristic of bureaucracy is its univer- 
sality. It exists wherever government exists. It has been 
called the core of modern government. The French have 
it and * rite about it; the British have it and also enjoy 
berating it; the Nazis had it; and the Russians not only 
have it to the nth degree, as we might suspect in a 
collectivist state, but they have written some very pene- 
trating analyses of its evils. Wherever people rely on 
organized action to serve their ends—that is, wherever 
people through their representatives declare public policy 
through law—bureaucracy exists and will continue to 
exist. The newspapers illustrated how this comes about 
when they first announced the use of the atomic bomb. 
Buried among the columns of news about the cataclysmic 
new weapon was a short item announcing that President 
Truman had promised to create a commission to study 
and safeguard the use of the bomb; thereby a new 
bureaucracy, or a new arm of the old bureaucracy, was 
created. Its ultimate size and powers no man can yet 
foresee. But its creation was really decreed by the 
scientists and not by the perversity of a bureaucrat or 
a politician. 
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Next to its universality, bureaucracy most impresses 
one by its tremendous size and its apparently insatiable 
capacity for growth. At the close of the war the Federal 
government alone had approximately 3,000,000 civilian 
employees on its payroll. Prediction is always hazardous ; 
but it seems safe to doubt that we shall ever return en- 
tirely to the prewar level and also safe to assume that 
the “reconversion” size is bound to increase before long. 
That assumption is based on the projection of history, 
which appears to indicate that we are going to continue 
asking the government to provide protection and services 
as society becomes more and more interdependent. We 
may not like the trend; but there is not a country in the 
world today that is not moving in that direction, some 
with great speed—for example, Britain with its new 
Labor government, France, and indeed the whole of the 
continent of Europe. Every step toward collectivization 
means more power in the hands of the bureaucracy and 
an increase in its size. 

Size leads to another of bureaucracy’s chief charac- 
teristics—it is a hierarchy, a succession of levels of re- 
sponsibility, a pyramid of authority flowing from top to 
bottom, as in the Army or Navy. This is, at worst, the 
familiar mechanism by which “the buck is passed,” the 
issue confused, the responsibility lost, and the action de- 
layed ; yet it is the only known way of organizing human 
effort on a large scale. 

Finally, bureaucracy is characterized by an elaborate 
division of labor and an intricate pattern of interrelated 
professions, skills, and competences. It means profes- 
sionalization. As a consequence, permanent tenure is 
characteristic. Representation calls for periodic change of 
officers, but competence calls for continuity and perma- 
nence of service. Therefore, the “bureaucrats” are part 
of a career system; they stay on as long as their services 
are satisfactory and funds exist. 

Several popular conceptions of the public’s business 
are so erroneous, yet so deep-seated, that they are positive 
impediments rather than aids to the solution of the prob- 
lem of keeping government responsible. For instance, 
it is commonly assumed that public officials are conscious- 
ly drunk with power and gleefully “eating holes in our 
liberties.” The government as a whole certainly has vast 
powers; but, as Paul H. Appleby explains in his Big 
Democracy, few of its individual officers are conscious 
of their power. They have to work with too many other 
people, listen to too much advice, be restrained by too 
many orders, and operate too much with an eye to criti- 
cism from the public and from their own colleagues. Deci- 
sion is not merely a matter of saying “Yes” or “No,” 
“This is right” and “That is wrong.” As Chester Bowles, 
head of OPA, once said, the bureaucrat’s choice is often 
not between a right answer and a wrong answer, but 
between two “wrong” answers. 

It is certainly correct that the government operates 
with a tremendous amount of red tape, and that much 
of the red tape could very well be dispensed with; but 
it is entirely incorrect to assume that all the red tape 
is the result of malice aforethought, or even of in- 
efficiency. On the contrary, much of it is required by 
statute or administrative order to safeguard public funds. 
Down through the years opportunities for doing wrong 


have been safeguarded against until the chance of wrong- 
doing has been minimized; but sometimes the chance 
of rightdoing is correspondingly restricted in the process. 
Many bits of red tape are traditional ; the original reason 
for their existence has disappeared but the red tape 
lingers on. There is no excuse for this kind of situation 
in either government or business; but in fairness it must 
be said that organizations other than government have 
red tape of their own peculiar kind. You know this if 
you have tried to collect a refund on a partially unused 
transcontinental railroad ticket, or if you have filed a 
claim with a storage and transfer company, or even if 
you have done business with a large educational institu- 
tion. An official of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company once said, “Why, we have red tape in. 
industry too, but we don’t call it that. We call it ‘system’.” 

Perhaps most widespread of popular conceptions of 
the public service is that it is grossly inefficient. Cer- 
tainly some parts of it are, just as some parts of business 
are; but talk of government efficiency as compared with 
business efficiency is idle unless we have comparable 
standards, which we usually do not. We are comparing 
government designed for the public interest with busi- 
ness designed for private profit. Is a big lumber company 
more efficient than the U. S. Forest Service? We are 
talking about very different objectives. Efficiency 1s 
essentially an engineering and economic question ; what 
the bureaucracy should do is a political question. One 
may blame the bureaucracy for how it does, but one can- 
not blame it for what it does. That is determined by the 
public and by Congress, as Appleby points out in his 
hook referred to above. 

Against this background of the nature of the public’s 
business, the real problem, the problem of control, be- 
comes somewhat clearer. The great policy-making body 
—the body that decides what is to be undertaken in the 
interest of the public—is Congress, which is responsible 
to the people through direct election. But the policy- 
executing body—the body that carries out the functions 
undertaken in the public interest—is the bureaucracy, 
which is not elected but appointed, and appointed with 
permanent tenure under the civil service. This need not 
mean that the bureaucracy is irresponsible, but it does 
niean that special controls must be developed tu guarantee 
responsibility. Special precautions must be taken and 
perpetual vigilence exercised. 

Centuries of the history of man were devoted to the 
development of controls that would make government 
really responsible to the governed. Mediaeval political 
theory made it clear that a bad ruler, a tyrant, could and 
should be deposed when he ceased to be guided by the 
customary law of the governed ; but that idea remained a 
theory because no method was devised to implement the 
theory. Who deposed the tyrant ? No one was in position 
to do so. by an evolutionary process, policy making was 
placed in the hands of a legislative body representing 
the people (on an aristocratic basis at first, of course ) 
and that body was given control of the purse strings. 
The mediaeval theory was implemented; government 
could at last be held responsible. 

In the last century, however, that familiar method 
of maintaining governmental responsibility has been 
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steadily undermined by the complexities of modern life 
and the increasing number of aspects of it with which 
government has concerned itself. Congress is obviously 
incompetent to regulate numerous business enterprises 
or to administer vast public programs and projects in the 
degree of detail required. It cannot set all the individual 
price ceilings, make all the specific mate:ials allocations, 
issue all food set-aside orders, determine how many acres 
of wheat Farmer Jones may plant, or pick John Doe for 
the Army and reject Richard Roe. Congress can only 
provide the general outline, set the outer bounds, provide 
some guides, and then authorize the executive branch 
and its bureaucracy to fill in the thousands of detailed 
procedures, decisions, and subpolicies. Hence literally 
thousands of administrative orders come from the gov- 
ernment every year, affecting directly the lives, liberties, 
and property of the American people. Sometimes court 
review is provided, sometimes not; sometimes it is not 
desirable. Again, this trend is worldwide, as indicated by 
a British Parliamentary committee’s report that the prac- 
tice is inevitable in modern government. The problem is, 
how to make and keep the bureaucracy responsible, to 
safeguard the public by adequate controls over the bu- 
reaucracy. 

Such controls and such responsibility can be fur- 
thered in two major ways: (1) revamping the organiza- 
tion of Congress, through which external controls must 
largely operate; and (2) improving administrative 
management, through which important internal controls 
can be assured. 

Since control of the bureaucracy ultimately must 
come through our elected representatives in Congress, 
it follows that the Congress should be organized to exer- 
cise such control. It is not. That fact has been brought 
out repeatedly by independent studies and by Congress’ 
own investigations. The joint Congressional Committee 
on the Organization of Congress, headed by Senator 
LaFollette of Wisconsin, made its report in March, after 
many months of investigation. It and the other studies 
are substantially agreed that Congress could control ad- 
ministration much more effectively if these five major 
changes were made: 


(1) The number of standing committees in each 
house should be greatly reduced and made to parallel 
more closely the great governmental functions and 
agencies which must be controlled. 


(2) Adequate research assistance should be given 
each congressman to enable him to investigate and 
ascertain facts without dependence on the executive 
officials. 


(3) Additional staff should be provided to enable 
the congressman to keep in closer touch both with his 
constituency and with the government agencies (the 
LaFollette committee recommended an $8,000 assistant 
for each congressman). 


(4) Party responsibility for public policy should be 
clarified and strengthened. 


(5) Salaries of congressmen should be substantially 
increased to attract and retain well-qualified talent (the 


LaFollette committee recommended a $5,000 increase 
over the present $10,000). 


The second method of improving control of adminis- 
tration calls for changes within the bureaucracy itself. 
Some changes, however, require Congressional action, 
and that in turn usually requires public insistence. The 
more obvious changes are these: 


(1) Managerial tools at the disposal of public 
officials should be sharpened and modernized. Even a 
skilled artisan gets either bad results or inefficient results, 
or both, if he has to use bad tools. Among these tools of 
public acministration are personnel management, 
budgetary and financial administration, planning, and 
public relations. Many specific proposals, only part of 
which have been adopted, were made by the President’s 
Committee on Administrative Management, whose report 
in 1937 is a landmark in administrative history. 


(2) Organization should be modernized, functions 
coordinated, ramshackle parts rebuilt, and all tied to- 
gether in a manageable pattern. Organization is the 
channel in which the administrative stream must flow. 
Some refurbishing has been promised by President Tru- 
man, whose reorganizing powers were recently defined 
and expanded by Congress. But the job is not one to 
be done at any one time; it is a never-ending process and 
a continuous executive responsibility. The beginning 
already made in management-improvement and organi- 
zation-improvement services, both in the departments 
and in the Bureau of the Budget, should be expanded 
until every government agency has a management- 
improvement stafi with direct authority from the head of 
the agency to make management studies and recommend 
organizational and procedural changes. 


(3) Where Congress places extensive discretion in 
the hands of administrative officers, public safeguards 
can be provided through full hearings for interested 
parties, complete publicity on proceedings, appeals for 
redress of grievances (sometimes to the courts), and 
methods of advisory representation of the groups 
affected. These techniques are already widely used. 


(4) Some of our best controls are likely to come 
from the development of professional standards and 
work-measurement standards by public servants them- 
selves. Certain of the scientists and the foresters in the 
Federal service, for example, have already set up stan- 
dards against which they are critically measuring them- 
selves and their performance. The potentialities of this 
type of control-from-within have been only barely tapped. 


(5) Finally, constant effort should be exerted to 
keep public servants fresh, alert, and resourceful. Every- 
thing in mammoth governmental organization militates 
against such traits, but their preservation is necessary. 
Much can be done by giving employees a voice in the 
management of their own bureaus, by encouraging travel 
among top officials so that they can act with firsthand 
knowledge of the problems to be attacked, by a system of 
exchanges among key personnel in Federal and state 
governments or among government and university staffs, 
and by encouragement of adult education, evening in- 
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struction, refresher courses, and graduate seminars— 
everything which will enhance competence, improve 
morale, and increase knowledge. It has been aptly said 


If half the energy that has gone into vituperation 
against “‘the bureaucracy” had been devoted to construc- 
tive effort toward administrative improvement, the 


that the state is as its officers are. United States could probably boast the world’s most- 
envied public service. Those who want improvement have 
plenty to do, and the task will never be concluded. Like 
liberty, it requires eternal vigilance. Informed and con- 
structive citizen participation will be necessary at every 
step. The public’s business is everybody's business, and 
our challenge is to disprove unmistakably the old adage 
that “everybody’s business is nobody’s business.” 


If these steps were taken to improve external con- 
trols through Congress and to sharpen internal controls 
through better administrative management, we should 
have at our disposal the means for holding the bureau- 

° cracy entirely accountable to the public. The public’s 
. business would really be the public’s business. Without 
some revolutionary change in our society, we can expect 
. to continue having big government and titantic public 
business. The citizen is entitled to expect the public’s 
business to be conducted with efficiency, dispatch, 
courtesy, and impartiality. The world’s greatest industrial 
nation should know enough about the science of manage- 
ment to understand what public management needs and 
to insist on giving it the most advanced tools of modern 
managerial science. Politics has a place in setting the 
objectives for the public’s servants, but it has no place in 
deciding the administrative means to those objectives. 
Whether one agrees or disagrees with the tasks to which 





PORTLAND FOOD AND FUEL PRICE 
INDEXES, FEBRUARY 15, 1946 


(Courtesy, San Francisco Regiona! Office, Bureau of 
abor Statistics.) 


The food index shows that food prices in Portland de- 
creased 0.3 per cent from January 15 to February 15, 1946. 
This is accounted for by a sharp seasonal drop in the price of ° 
eggs. Index reading for the base period, the date closest to 
the attack on Pearl Harbor, the end of hostilities, and the 
most recent date available are given below for comparison : 


le’s representatives, it 1935-1939 
public officers Bre 8et by the —s ae a S, ' Average Dec. 15,1941 Aug. 15,1945 Feb. 15, 1946 
is to the interest of every last citizen, the most magnani- me RO: Re 100.0 121.3 “e009 sae 
mous reformer and the most miserly taxpayer, to have shoal Comeeanaes 100.0 102.9 120.6 120.6 








the public’s business well-managed. 


CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of the checks drawn against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and serv- 
ices is paid for by check. Bank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 
92 banks and branches monthly. On occasion, the totals for the same month in different issues of the Review are not directly comparable because of neces- 
sary adjustment of basic data. 






































Number of ; 
Banks Debits Debits Debits Feb. 1946 compared with 
Marketing Districts Reporting Feb. 1946 Jan. 1946 Feb. 1945 Jan. 1946 Feb. 1945 
Oregon 87 $588,720,817 $691,937,307 $575,963,511 —14.9% + 2.2% 
Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City, etc.) 25 389,175,470 448,775,287 421,051,352 —13.3 — 7.6 
Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.)............-. 9 $1,332,127 59,406,165 39,077,960 —13.6 +31.4 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, etc.)..... 11 43,591,683 57,838,969 31,613,050 — 24.6 +37.9 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) 5 12,414,786 14,737,892 11,755,752 —15.7 + 5.6 
° Douglas, Coos Bay 4 12,772,221 12,266,363 8,452,727 + 4.1 + 3.7 
Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass)................. 5 21,346,428 25,000,393 14,962,440 — 14.6 +42.7 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.)............. 6 ,665,450 11,804,375 8,122,635 — 26.6 + 6.7 
Pendleton area 6 11,481,882 15,181,267 9,009,660 — 26.4 +27.4 
Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond) 3 ,608,0 6,815,027 4,777,144 —17.7 +17.4 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area 4 16,812,813 21,557,032 14,086,517 —22.0 +19.4 
” Baker, La Grande area 6 ,971,564 12,348,197 8,420,910 —192 -- 18.4 
Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 3 5,548,382 6,206,340 4,633,364 —106 + 19.7 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in — 
these data, to allow for the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been colle 
by the Bureau of Business Research. 






























































New New Additions, Alterations _ Total Total Total 
Residential Nonresidential and Repairs Feb. 1946 Jan. 1946 Feb. 1945 
Albany $ 74,450 $ 96,100 $ 4,775 $ 175,325 $ 30,350 $ 25,690 
Astoria 39,500 60,350 11,200 111,050 32,875 7,135 
Baker "500 ,600 800 14,900 ae... 

d 24,500 6,425 3,850 34,775 54,725 17 
Coos Bay a ee eee 6,150 23,050 27,000 10,150 
Corvallis. 55,750 35,150 9,798 100,698 78,975 2,375 
ugene 140,450 37,930 33,985 212,365 214,098 38,495 
Grants Pass 58,690 3,43 22,462 94,582 52,669 . 
Klamath Falls 10,000 24,900 61,580 96,480 69,826 25,425 
Gran © ° ,295 4,525 
edford 136,750 28,075 77,337 242,162 266,865 20,471 
Oregon City 22,300 3,000 55 25,850 46,300 46,500 

ndleton 25,000 40,950 20,550 86,500 147,100 13,05 
Portland 1,300,810 1,120,413 515,802 2,937,025 2,623,690 609,785 
Salem 165,950 41,8 32,710 240,539 © 64,538 
The Dalles 54,000 490 81,597 136,087 223,089 1,000 
28 other iti 566,830 584,590 95,837 1,247,257 764,659 120,994 
Total $2,697,380 $2,102,282 $ 978,983 $5,778,645 $4,643,016 $ 990,308 


* No report. 





